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nance by my action here or elsewhere any society which is
resorting to means for prosecuting a relentless warfare upon the
institution of slavery within the limits of Missouri or any other
state. But there is not a particle of evidence of any such inten-
tion in the document which professes to set forth the acts of
the Emigrant Aid Society, and which is incorporated in this
report.1

Trumbull next took up the contention of the report that
since Governor Reeder had recognized the usurping leg-
islature, he and all other governmental authorities were
estopped from inquiring into its validity. No great effort
of a trained legal mind was required to overthrow that
pretension. Trumbull demolished it thoroughly. After
giving a calm and lucid sketch of the existing condition
of affairs in the territory, Trumbull brought his speech
to a conclusion. It fills six pages of the Congressional
Globe*

This was the prelude to a hot debate with Douglas,
who immediately took the floor. Trumbull had remarked
in the course of his speech-that the only political party
with which he had ever had any affiliations was the De-
mocratic. Douglas said that lie should make a reply to
his colleague's speech as soon as it should be printed in
the Globe, but that he wished to take notice now of the

1 The writer of this book was intimately acquainted with the doings of the
Emigrant Aid Societies of the country, having been connected with the
National Kansas Committee at Chicago. The -emigrants usually went up the
Missouri River by rail from St. Louis to Jefferson City and thence by steam-
boat to Kansas City, Wyandotte, or Leavenworth. They were cautioned to
conceal as much as possible their identity and destination, in order to avoid
trouble. Such caution was not necessary, however, since the emigrants knew
that their own success depended largely upon keeping that avenue of approach
to Kansas open. Later, in the summer of 1856, it was closed, not in consequence
of any threatening language or action on the part of the emigrants, but because
the Border Ruffians were determined to cut off reinforcements to the Free
State men in Kansas. The tide of travel then took the road through Iowa and
Nebraska, a longer, more circuitous, and more expensive route.

8 Appendix, p. 200,o vote steadily for Mr. Trumbull and not at all for
